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In a replication and extension of a 1984 study by Ferguson to investigate the status of 
theory building by public relations scholars, 748 abstracts and/or articles published in Public 
Relations Review, Journal of Public Relations Research and its predecessor Public Relations 
Research Annual, since their inceptions through the year 2000, were subjected to content 
analysis. Nearly 20 percent of articles analyzed were found to have contributed to theory 
development in public relations compared to only 4 percent in Ferguson’s study. Theory was 
most prevalent in articles about excellence/symmetry, public relationships, ethics and social 
responsibility, crisis response, critical-cultural, feminism/diversity and international topics. 

These and interdisciplinary influences are expected to continue to contribute to ever more theory 
building in public relations. 



Introduction and Purpose 



What is the status of theory building by public relations scholars? In 1984, Mary Ann 
Ferguson, grounding her work in Kuhn (1970), analyzed nearly ten years’ worth of abstracts of 
articles published in public relations’ then-sole academic journal, Public Relations Review. 
Ferguson concluded that there had not been much productive theory development at all. She 
identified three foci that she predicted held great potential for theory development: social 
responsibility and ethics, social issues and issue management, and public relationships. She 
argued the latter, in which the unit of study is the relationships between organizations and their 
publics, offered “the most opportunity for a paradigm focus to speed the development of theory 
in this field” (Ferguson, 1984, p. ii). Ferguson presented her findings to the Public Relations 
Division of the Association for Education in Journalism and Mass Communication. Although 
her paper has been widely cited (see, for example. Cancel, Cameron, Sallot & Mitrook, 1997; 
Grunig, 1993; Heath, 2001), it was never published. 

The ending of one millennium and the beginning of another presents a natural 
opportunity to look, Janus-like, back to see where we’ve been and forward to see where we 
might be heading. The purposes of this paper are to replicate Ferguson’s work and to extend her 
analysis to the present in order to assess what theory development has been accomplished and to 
identify fruitful direction for future theory building in public relations. The present work briefly 
reviews theory building in general (from which this paper draws its odd name), Ferguson’s work 
in more detail, and theory building about public relationships to date. It then presents findings 
and discussion of the present analysis of 748 abstracts and/or articles published in Public 
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Relations Review, Journal of Public Relations Research and its predecessor Public Relations 
Research Annual, since their inceptions through the year 2000. 

What is Theory? 

Volumes discussing theory and theory development fill libraries at countless institutions 
of learning, so it is well beyond the scope of this paper to do little more than explain how 
“theory” as a concept has been used in preceding self-examinations of the public relations 
academy and how it was operationalized for the purposes of this study. 

In reviewing academic literature about theory, it is striking that animal similes are used 
often to describe theory and development of ways of thinking, or paradigms, and the sets of 
theoretical and methodological axioms that come to constitute a discipline. 1 For instance, 
Causey likened “a good, general theory” to the torso of an octopus, with “auxiliary hypotheses... 
like tentacles” (p. 398), and suggested that when theory grows more than eight arms and spawns 
new auxiliary hypotheses, then theory becomes a myriapus. Ferguson (1984) likened the theory 
of public relations to a unicorn, and rather playfully characterized it as “a green one at that” (p. 
28). Kavoori and Gurevitch (1993) compared the supposed fragmentation of mass 
communication as a discipline to a platypus, a zoological embarrassment defying classification. 
Discussing theories and models, Rosengren (1993) employed frog ponds for comparison. 
Charting problems in histories of communication studies in the U.S., Robinson (1988) drew on 
dragons for analogy. There are so many such animalistic allusions in academic literature about 
theory, history and philosophies of science that D C. Phillips called his guide to fabled threats 



1 Hence the “animalistic” title of this paper. 
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to-and defenses of-“naturalistic” social science The Social Scientist 's Bestiary (1992). 2 

Traditionally, in what Craig (1993) described as the “received view,” theory has been 
thought to comprise a body of scientific generalizations describing functional relationships 
among empirically measured or inferred variables. The goals of scientific theory traditionally 
have been description, explanation, understanding, prediction, and control of phenomena. 
Communication researchers have been encouraged to build “theories of the middle-range,” those 
that would yield hypotheses about a “delimited range of phenomena” which could be rigorously 
tested (p. 27). These middle-range theories were thought to be superior to speculative “grand 
theories” and to “isolated empirical generalizations,” such as those concerning effects of fear 
appeals on attitude change. Popper (1959) had taught scholars that falsifiability is the “sine qua 
non” of scientific theory and that “speculative grand theories inherently lacked this essential 
quality.” Likewise, isolated empirical generalizations or “sets of laws” were inferior to 
“conceptually integrated” middle-range theories because they lacked “organizing and heuristic 
advantages” (Craig, 1993, p. 27). 

Following Kuhn’s (1962) postpositivist history and philosophy of science, 
communication science was thought to be in a “preparadigmatic state” in search of a paradigm 
(Craig, 1993, p. 27). Judging by many predominant publications about communication science 
and current communication theory textbooks, this received view continues to dominate and 
communication scholars and students alike continue to define theory largely in the traditional 
terms, as Craig (1993) discussed them above. However, the assumption implicit in the writings 

2 A bestiary, according to Webster’s dictionary, is a work in verse or prose describing with an allegorical 
moralizing commentary the appearance and habits of real and fabled animals. This animalistic approach pervades 
science-even Hanson, for example, used drawings of duck-rabbits, antelope-pelicans and the like in which an object 
appears to be one thing sometimes and an entirely different thing other times to test sensory core theory (Suppe, 
1977a). 
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